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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BRHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —Cowfer. 
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RUTH HOLLAND. 


HIS ONLY ENEMY. 


BY MRS. ARNOLD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BETTER THAN GOLD.” 
CHAPTER V.—ON THE VERGE. 

Rus dejection gradually yielded to the genial 
A\. influence of sunshine, and the soft June air that 
lightly fluttered the ends of her flowing ribbons and 
brought delicious wafts of fragrance from the gay 
flower borders. Her sinking heart revived, as it is 
natural for young hearts to revive. She began to 
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take brighter views of their position, to whisper to 
herself that things might not, after all, turn out as 
badly as they had anticipated. Hope is the natural 
heritage of the young, the heaven-bestowed gift of 
Divine compensation for the sorrows and disappoint- 
ments which are, more or less, woven through all 
human lives. As the shadow lifted from her spirit, 
some of the brightness came back to her face, and 
she was able to take her usual interest in the simple 
pleasures and occupations that made up the calm, 
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uneventful routine of her daily life at Fernside. 
After stroking and patting Brownie until she was 
tired, she passed into the kitchen garden, and paid a 
visit to a stately-looking hen and her young brood of 
chickens, who were just beginning to assert their in- 
dependence of the maternal authority. Then Ruth 
suddenly remembered one of her flower-beds that 
wanted weeding, and went hastily back to the house 
for her garden-hat and gloves. 

If Ruth had chanced to be a few minutes earlier, 
she would have encountered Aunt Charity on her 
way to invade the solitude of her brother-in-law; 
but Ruth was just too late, and ran through the hall 
without seeing any one but the servant Ann. She 
was soon at work, her mind busy as well as her 
hands, doing her best to keep bright and hopeful, 
that she might have a serene, cheerful face to take 
back to her stepfather. She had then finished pick- 
ing off from a rose-tree some dead leaves that 
offended her dainty sense of neatness, and had taken 
up her little toy-like rake, when, hearing the sound 
of wheels, she turned her head, and was just in time 
to see a gig draw up at their garden gate. It was 
recognised at once as Farmer Chiffin’s, and Ruth 
uttered an exclamation of surprise and pleasure, 
when she saw that it had brought her an unlooked- 
for visitor in the person of Sarah Chiffin, the one 
chosen friend of her own sex to whom she could open 
her heart without reserve, and to whom she had 
given all her girlish confidence ; for Sarah had been 
almost like an elder sister to Ruth Holland, even 
from her school-days, her five years’ seniority always 
giving her the charm of superior wisdom in Ruth’s 
eyes. The garden rake was at once thrown down, 
and Ruth hurried to the gate to give her friend 
welcome, feeling too much excited to be able to wait 
patiently for her to alight and walk up the gravel 
path to the house in the sedate, conventional fashion 
of their few visitors, especially Maud Raeburn and 
her mother, on the rare occasions that they honoured 
Fernside with their presence. Had it been Squire 
Raeburn’s elegant phaeton and sleek grey ponies 
waiting at the low white gate, instead of Farmer 
Chiffin’s homely gig, there would have been no Ruth 
Holland standing there, eagerly expectant, with her 
fair flushed face beaming out from under the shadow 
of her sun hat, and the cordiality of a genuine wel- 
come overflowing in her large eyes. 

There was Sally Chiffin, holding out her hand to 
Ruth, her colour heightened by her drive through 
the fair country lanes, her dark eyes sparkling, and 
her whole face sunned with smiles as she returned 
her friend’s warm greeting. She was dressed a little 
older than her years warranted, and there was about 
her a prominence of grave neutral tints that would 
have been very trying to some faces, but Sarah’s did 
not suffer in the ordeal. She was handsome enough 
to overcome such difficulties, and she had the rare 
natural grace that is independent of any little mis- 
takes in the details of the toilet. 

One of the twin brothers had been Sarah’s 
charioteer. Joe had gladly undertaken the drive to 
Fernside, much to the disappointment of Ben, who 
had only been appeased by a promise that he should 
have the honour of driving his sister to Deanfield on 
the following day, a duty which generally fell to 
Joe, who was more staid than his brother,*and not 
so fond of teasing the animal. Joe Chiflin was a 
fine specimen of a British youth, stout and strong of 
limb, with merry blue eyes and a ruddy, handsome 


face, that looked the picture of contentment and 
good health. In disposition he somewhat resembled 
his father, and already exhibited the same metho- 
dical habits, even to the indulging in quiet little 
jokes, for which Farmer Chiffin was noted. He pre- 
sented a strong contrast to his twin brother, Ben, 
who seemed as if he could not be staid or serious for 
more than five minutes together. Ben was animated 
to the finger-tips, full of happy, exuberant life, and 
overflowing with boyish vivacity and fun, but he was 
a good lad, with not more than the average short- 
comings of his sex and age; a little boisterous and 
unmanageable at times, but generally tractable in 
the hands of sister Sally, whom he believed to be 
the best and wisest woman in the world. This faith 
was also shared by Joe, but’ he was less demonstra- 
tive in its expression. 

Joe swung himself to the ground with an agile 
leap, handed out his sister, and after her a neatly- 
packed basket, such as often found its way to Fern- 
side. It was a present, from Quarry Farm Dairy, of 
cream and newly-churned butter, that would be much 





prized by Aunt Charity. Joe shook hands with Ruth, 
| Shyly, and answered her kind inquiries concerning 
| his brother, apparently much relieved when the 
| soft little hand had taken itself away and he found 
| himself at liberty to ask questions about Brownie, 
and the hen and chickens, in whose welfare he was 
keenly interested. Joe liked Ruth Holland well 
enough, but at that-time he was in a state of sublime 
indifference towards the entire female race, with the 
single exception of his sister Sarah. Sarah Chiffin 
let her hand rest quietly in Ruth’s, and they passed 
together into the garden, after she had given her 
brother sundry admonitions with respect to his 
guardianship of the mare—‘‘ Do be careful with her, 
Joe; she is rather wild to-day, and you know how 
particular father is.”’ 

Joe nodded, and promised compliance with his 
sister’s wishes, diverting himself by cutting circles in 
the air with his driving-whip, and occasionally flick- 
ing away the flies from the mare’s back. ‘You 
won’t stay long, Sally ?”’ Joe called out, cheerfully, 
as he watched the two figures turn away from the 
gate and pass slowly up the gravel walk, over which 
a spreading ash rocked its wealth of tiny leaflets. 

Ruth answered for her with a provoking gleam in 
her eyes. ‘ Don’t be too sure of that, Joe; I shall 
keep her as long as I can—just to try your patience.” 

“‘T could not keep away any longer,” said Sarah 
Chiffin to Ruth, “so I got Joe to drive me over, 
| though it isa very busy day at the farm. I have 
been so anxious ever since father told me of the 
trouble that met him when he came here the other 
day.” 

‘** And I have been longing to see you, Sally—long- 
ing to hear the sound of your voice. I have been so 
miserable, and I felt that the sight of you would 
bring me comfort.” 

Sarah looked at the speaker’s sweet face, and 
noticed that it was very careworn. She drew the 
young girl’s arm farther within her own, as she 
said, ‘‘My dear Ruth, you must keep up your spirits 
if only for the sake of the old people.” 

‘That is what I have been trying to do ever since 
the bad news came; but oh, Sarah! it is so hard to 
appeav cheerful and light-hearted when I feel so 
wretched. This trouble is killing papa. He looks 


dreadfully ill, "and yet he won’t hear of our sending 
for a doctor.” 
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‘‘ Shall I try and persuade him, my dear?” 

“Oh, I shall be so glad if you will, Sally ; perhaps 
he would consent if you asked him, for you are a 
great favourite of his.” 

‘“You have been too much worried ; but if I can’t 
persuade him, I know some one who can.” Sarah 
Chiffin smiled as she saw the look of surprise in her 
companion’s eyes, and went on: “TI think you will 
agree with me when I tell you of whom I am think- 
ing: itis Mr. Allen Harford.” 

Ruth acknowledged that the gentleman in question 
— be able to influence her stepfather if any one 
could. 

Thus talking, the two friends wandered slowly 
round the gay-looking flower-beds, pausing now and 
then as if to admire them, but the truth was the 
flowers were scarcely noticed. 

‘** Do you know, Ruth,” Sarah suddenly exclaimed, 
evidently with the desire of changing the current of 
her companion’s thoughts, ‘‘I had nearly forgotten 
to tell you that we met a friend of yours on our way 
here; can you guess who it was ?” 

‘**T don’t think I could, Sally.” 

“Well, then, I must tell you: it was Mr. Mosely.” 

‘**Clarence!”? The name seemed to escape from 
Ruth almost involuntarily. 

There was a slight movement of Sarah’s eyebrows, 
and her dark eyes thoughtfully scanned the fair face, 
but she went on as if she had not noticed the excla- 
mation. 

‘He was on his way to Deanfield, and in great 
haste, to judge by the way he was riding.” 

‘“‘ He always rides like that, Sally; it’s dreadfully 
reckless ; besides, it is cruel of him to drive his poor 
horse in the way he does.” 

As she spoke they passed round a curve of the 
walk, which brought them in front of the lawn and 
nearly opposite the low French window, where 
Ruth’s canary was trilling out a glad gush of song. 
At that moment Aunt Charity’s scream rang out 
shrill, sharp, and loud, startling all who heard it, 
and making the two girls stand suddenly still, para- 
lysed with fear and looking at each other with 
blanched, terror-stricken faces. Sarah Chiffin was 
the first to speak. 

‘Oh, dear, what a dreadful scream, what can have 
happened ?”’ 

For some seconds Ruth, who was unable to speak, 
stood motionless, as if listening, with a strange look 
in her white face. An instant later the servant Ann 
made her appearance at the latticed gate that led 
round to the kitchen door. There was a look of 
distress on her face, and she was hurriedly wiping 
her hands on her apron. The moment she caught 
sight of her young mistress she cried, excitedly, 
“Oh, Miss Ruth, Miss Ruth, do come; something 
dreadful has happened.” 

This had the effect of rousing Ruth from her 
momentary stupor; she clasped her hands in an 
agony of apprehension, exclaiming, ‘It’s papa! oh, 
dear, it’s poor papa!” 

As she spoke she ran towards tho open window 
through which she had passed only a short time 
before, when she left her stepfather apparently 
hard atwork. Sarah Chiffin hurried after her friend, 
very frightened and pale, her face reflecting some of 
the terrible anxiety that was so plainly visible on 
Ruth’s. The girl Ann also followed, trembling with 
excitement, and not likely to be of much use to any 
one. Ruth anticipated fresh trouble, but she was 
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not prepared for the scene that met her as sho 
sprang into the room. Aunt Charity, kneeling 
beside the figure of her stepfather, his grey head sup- 
ported on her lap, and her stern face bending over it ; 
not astern face as Ruth saw it then, but wonderfully 
soft, subdued, and womanly in the presence of this 
new calamity, which dwarfed into littleness all other 
cares and anxieties. It was a terrible shock to poor 
Ruth, the sight of that still immovable figure, and 
the face upon which had been set that terrible seal 
of silence which might, perhaps, never be unsealed 
for him. One glance was sufficient to reveal to Ruth 
that it was something more serious than a swoon. 
There was not time for her to ask the question that 
trembled on her white lips, not even for a single word, 
before Aunt Charity looked up and said, hurriedly, 
‘‘ Ruth, Ruth, we must have a doctor as soon as 
possible; there’s not a minute to lose, for I’m 
afraid—” 

She stopped abruptly without saying of what sho 
was afraid, but Ruth could guess for herself. 

Sarah Chiffin had entered the room in time to ever- 
hear Aunt Charity’s agitated exclamation to her 
niece. She turned back at once, explaining hastily 
to Ruth as she passed, ‘‘I will send Joe off at once 
for Dr. Kemp; he is the nearest.” 

A few moments after she had gone out, the sound 
of wheels told that Joe had been dispatched on his 
errand. Before Sarah returned to the two anxious 
watchers by the stricken man, Farmer Chiffin’s 
highly-prized mare was showing what she could 
do in the way of speed when put upon her mettle, 
for the gig went tearing along the Deanfield road 
at a rattling rate. 

% % % ES “ % 

Doctor Kemp had done all that could be done for 
Martin Crosse ; for the rest, they could only watch and 
wait. The issue remained in the hands of Him 
without whose knowledge not a sparrow can fall. Hour 
after hour passed, bringing no perceptible change in 
the condition of the patient, who had been removed 
tohisownroom. There hélay, motionless and silent, 
except for the slow laboured breathing that some- 
times seemed on the verge of extinction, insensible 
alike to joy or sorrow, despair or hope, with his 
senses locked in that strange stupor over which the 
solemn shadow of death seemed already brooding 

Dr. Kemp was a bright-looking, shrewd-faced man, 
with a cheery voice and a reassuring, hopeful mannez 
that was very effective with his patients, and wonder 
fully assisted his prescriptions. He could be stern 
and peremptory when occasion required, but as a 
rule he was kind and deservedly popular, particularly 
among the poor of Deanfield and its neighbourhood. 
This gentleman was personally acquainted with 
Martin Crosse, and had attended him professionally 
on several previous occasions. He was thus able to 
form some idea as to the patient’s powers of resistance, 
and calculate upon the possible reserves of vital 
strength, which might exist in an unworn constitu- 
tion, for he knew that Martin Crosse had been a man 
of strictly temperate habits; this was the doctor’: 
chief ground for hope in the success of his treatment 
He kept a prolonged watch by the bedside, to the 
great comfort of Ruth, to whom his presence seemes 
to give renewed confidence. 

Ruth was just the sort of nurse that Dr. Kem} 
liked to see about a sick room, she kept her feelings 
so well under control, and was so self-restrained and 
helpful, qualities that always gained his respect and 
HH 2 
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appreciation. She seemed to know exactly what was 
wanted, and moved about the room as though she 
trod on velvet. This was the report which the doctor 
gave to his wife, when he we=t home late that night 
to get a few hours’ rest, before returning to Fernside 
in the early morning. 

It was Aunt Charity’s voice that broke the stillness 
of the sick room after the doctor had left. ‘‘ Lie 
down, Ruth; it is all nonsense for you to think of 
lesing your rest; try to sleep until daybreak, and 
leave me to watch.” 

Ruth shook her head. ‘‘ Don’t ask me, aunt, I 
know it would be useless trying to sleep, for I am 
not at all tired.” 


‘‘T shall have to tell her,” Miss Charity said 
to herself, with something like a groan; ‘I shall 
have to tell her, for it seems to me that I am keeping 
something back, and I don’t like the feeling. If he 
dies I am afraid that I shall blame myself. Whata 
miserable thing for him to break down and compli- 
cate our troubles at this unfortunate time; but it is 
just like Martin. And yet,” she added, more softly, 
as she watched Ruth bending over the sick man’s 
pillow, ‘‘ perhaps I have been a little hard upon him. 
Whatever he is, he was fond of her while she lived, 
and he is fond of her child.” 

Poor Aunt Charity! When she made that com- 
plaint about her brother-in-law, she little guessed 





“You can’t help but be tired, child; it is only 
because you are worried and excited. You ought to 


bo tried, and I’m sure you've none to throw away.” 


how completely the old happy, sheltered life at Fern- 


| side was drifting away, or realised that the time was 


reserve your strength, for you cannot tell how it may | coming when even that night, with its accumulated 
| 
| 


So Aunt Charity grumbled in her characteristic | 
manner, but that night Ruth was conscious of a | 
difference in her. There was a painful repression of | 
manner and a subdued tone in her voice that seemed | 
to belong to the strange softness which had come 
into the hard, grey face. It was something that | 
made the girl’s heart swell, for it renewed her old | 
faith in the goodness of this queer, ross-grained | 
guardian of her childhood, and turned the edge of | 
every sharp word that Aunt Charity spoke while she 
sat stiff and upright in the most uncomfortable chair 
that the room coxtained. 
knitting because there was nothing for her to do, 
and Charity Thorpe could not endure inaction. There 
was nothing that she disliked more than to be obliged 
to sit for any length of time with idle hands. So she 
prepared for the long night-watch, which she had 
made up her mind to share with her niece, knitting 
swiftly and silently by the light of the shaded lamp, 
and returning the same decisive answers whenever 
Ruth tried to persuade her to take some rest. 

“No, child; while you watch so will I; it is use- 
less your trying to persuade me, Ruth, and you 
ought to know it by this time. I can do with less 
sleep than most people ; I always could. There is a 
tough grain in me than can bear a great deal.” 

She relapsed into silence and knitted steadily on, 
now and then turning her face towards the bed with 
a pained, thoughtful look. Aunt Charity’s conscience 
was not quite at rest about her afternoon’s visit to 
her brother-in-law, and the effect which she thought 
her conversation had had upon him. She was haunted 
by an impression of his face as she saw it when he 
sat‘visibly shrinking under her scathing censures, 
and his voice, with its piteous tone of supplication, 


as he implored her not to take Ruth from him. The | 


sound seemed to come back to her in the stillness of 
that sick room vigil, while the little marble clock 
ticked audibly on the mantelshelf, and the wind of 
the summer night stirred among the leaves outside, 
now and then rising to a sob against the window- 
panes. Through all she could not divest herself of a 
certain reproachful consciousness that her visit to 
Martin Cresse had been ill-timed, nor could she 
reason away the fear that it had produced excitement 
which had probably helped to hasten the attack. She 
longed to question Dr. Kemp, and ascertain from him 
whether that kind of excitement would be likely to 
bring on an attack of paralysis, but she felt her 
tongue tied with him as it was with Ruth, who knew 
nothing of the interview with her stepfather which 
had preceded his seizure. 


She had brought her | 





| troubles, would stand out in relief against a darker 


background—the experience of nights even more 
miserable and trouble-laden, when there seemed to be 
no light or hope either for the present or the future. 





THE CAUCASUS. 


——— my return from the Caucasus, after residing 
there for two years, I have been asked many 
questions respecting the country and the people. 
TheCaucasus is a term often only used for the moun- 
| tain range south of Tcherkesskaia, or Circassia, but is, 
| more correctly speaking, the designation of the whole 
| country to the south of Russia in Europe, from the 
| Kalmouk Tartar territory and Astrakhan to Turkish 
| Armenia and Persia. In this way it comprises Tcher- 
| kesskaia, Kabarda, Daghestan, Mingrelia, Imeritia, 
| Georgia, and Shivan. In these provinces lives the 
| largest mixed population of races, perhaps, anywhere 
| tobe found. Of these, if accounts are to be relied upon, 
| the oldest inhabitants are the Georgians, who claim 
| to be descendants of Kartlos and Mtzkhetos, of the 
offspring of Noah, as the Armenians claim to be 
| descended from Haig, grandson of Japhet, who is 
said to have settled down on the land bordering on 
Mount Ararat. The other races of the Caucasus— 
the Circassians, Tartars, Lesghians, Mingrelians, 
'Imeritians, Swanetians, Abhassians, and Ocetians— 
| may have come in hordes later, as some writers state, 
from the south, north-west, and north-east ; but little 
reliance can be accorded to what is said about the 
| past of these tribes beyond the fact that they have 
| been in constant warfare. This is evident, for the 
| Caucasus is literally strewed with ruins. There are 
ruins of entire villages and towns, of castles and 
chapels on hill-tops, of convents and churches in 
dells and woods, and in Georgia there are many 
ruined ecclesiastical structures of considerable archi- 
tectural beauty, from which one may surmise that 
Christianity has flourished there, and commanded 
greater wealth at some time past than is now pos- 
sessed by the church in Georgia. These ruins add 
to the picturesqueness of the scenery, but sadly im- 
press the traveller. Where are all they that once 
thronged to these sanctuaries, and where are their 
descendants? Put to the sword, or carried away to 
be sold as miserable slaves to Mohammedans, who 
might by torture force them to abjure their faith. 
It is not a century yet since the races of the Cau- 
casus were so many tribes of brigands, continually 
warring with one another and devastating the land. 
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This state of insecurity has ceased since Georgia 
became Russian territory. Russian rule, according 
to Mr. Oliphant, whom Mr. Freshfield lately quoted 
in the ‘‘ Times” as a hostile witness,‘‘ has been effi- 
cacious in improving the material condition, and 
in developing the internal resources of the country.” 

In my view, which may be considered less im- 
partial, the apology which the Englishman pleads 
for holding India, stands good for the Russian 
in holding the Caucasus. Lands that were in con- 
stant insecurity, where crime and bloodshed were 
continual, where Christians were in absolute danger, 
have become, under foreign rule, as quiet and as 
secure as any part of civilised Europe. As in India 
so in the Caucasus, ways of communication, roads 
and bridges, have been opened to public use, and 
have been kept in order, and railways have been 
introduced. Free schools of great value have been 
established, and protection afforded to natives in fur- 
thering their own individual interests. The people 
are left to themselves in all that concerns or resembles 
municipal government, and in the choice and profes- 
sion of religion. No coercion in religion is exer- 
eised, and no propagation of religion by teaching 
permitted, although the free sale of the Scriptures 
and tracts is sanctioned by the Russian Government. 

My residence in the Caucasus has convinced me 
that Russia cannot to any great extent develop 
the resources of the Caucasus because of the back- 
wardness and indifference of the Georgians and 
Armenians, who, when wealthy, prefer to keep their 
money rather than invest it in improvements that 
would in all probability soon repay them. Thus 
it is that the wealthy city of Tiflis remains without 
drainage or drinkable water, while many of the 
streets are unpaved. Thus it is that no progress is 
made in the projected railway to Baku. The Russians 
have done much for the benefit of the Caucasus, and 
now want the rich of the land to come forward and 
act for themselves, but unfortunately cannot interest 
them in any schemes of improvement. 

Of the people of the Caucasus, the Georgians are 
the most interesting; their manners and customs are 
original and striking. I will describe some of which 
I was a witness at Tiflis and at Bonjour. The 
Imeritians and Mingrelians in their mode of life do 
not much differ from them, though in their dress they 
do. Sometimes the different accoutrements assumed 
by the people of these parts are very rich and taste- 
ful; but as the wealthier classes are beginning to live 
and dress exactly like Europeans, probably the hand- 
somer of the Georgian costumes will disappear soon, 
and a few years hence be seen only in museums. 

Some of the races of the Caucasus do not differ 
much from one another. The Mingrelians and 
Imeritians are mostly tall, slender, and graceful, 
with regular features and soft dark eyes. The 
Georgians and Armenians are usually stout or fat, 
and ungainly, and with a dull, heavy expression of 
face. It is not often that they are engaging in 
appearance. The mountaineers must be excepted. 
They are of more stalwart make, and present a noble 
aspect. A regiment of them was formed for service 
in the present. war, and the Russians very much 
admired the fine figures and bearing of the men. 

Throughout the Caucasus the Armenians are the 
money-making men. They are even more successful 
in business than the Jews, and have the reputation 
of being very ‘‘cute.” An Eastern proverb says that 


it takes two Jews to cheat a Greek. and three 
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Greeks to cheat an Armenian. ‘This character 
claimed for the Armenian by Osmanli and Christians, 
he fully earns in the Caucasus, where he is a bird 
of prey, ever ready to pounce upon unfortunate 
beings, natives or foreigners, who may fall into 
difficulties within range of his clutches. The Arme- 
nian is the man who conducts the trade of the country, 
who buys up the property of the needy when forced 
to sell, who lends at high interest, and who bargains 
at every sale, generally asking twice what he intends 
to take. 

The people of Mingrelia and Imeritia are, like the 
Georgians and Armenians, Christians. The first 
three mentioned people unite in observing the rites 
of the Greek Church, and are under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Russian Exarch at Tiflis. Tho 
Armenians are under the spiritual direction of tho 
Catholicos of their church, styled, like Pio Nono, 
his Holiness, who lives at the Armenian holy city, 
Etchmiadzin, near Mount Ararat. 

Both Georgians and Armenians observe rigorously 
the festivals and fasts of their respective churches. 
The poorer classes keep the latter more strictly than 
the rich, eating nothing but bread, beans, and 
hanseli, a kind of leek. 

These two races, though Christian, have many 
strange superstitions. For instance, that blackbeetles 
are the forerunners of good luck, and must not be 
killed ; that if any one set out for a walk and meet 
a person who sneezes, or a priest, he must return 
home, as the walk might be fatal; that if one go 
secretly, without speaking to any one, to fetch 
water from the river or fountain, and do so without 
exchanging a word with any one either on going or 
returning, this action will bring good luck; that one 
must never shake hands on the threshold of a door. 

Besides such minor superstitions, there are others 
relating to mountain genii, seasons of the year, and 
virtues of certain waters. Thus Mount Elbruz is the 
dwelling-place of an evil genius, Amiran, who carries 
off women. Mount Ararat has a source the water of 
which, if taken home by a pilgrim, will bring good 
fortune to him, and birds will fly over his head and 
destroy hurtful insects on his path. On Ash Wednes- 
day fires are lit in the evening by the lower classes 
in the yards and streets, and young and old leap 
over them. This is to escape the fires of Hades. In 
the summer season, after long drought, parties of 
women may be seen going about with open 
umbrellas, and carrying an enormous doll, which 
represents Lazarus. These women collect money for 
the purchase of a sacrifice to be made to propitiate 
Lazarus in favour of rain. This sacrifice, generally 
a lamb, is eaten by the women, who pay a priest to 
pray for rain, and then they pretend that Lazarus, 
who is in heaven, will ride forth on a thunder-cloud 
and send down a shower. 

From the foregoing it will be perceived that tho 
Christianity of the country has not much enlightened 
the poor. 

A few words about the amusements of the people. 
They have taken a great passion for card-playing 
and lotto. The women especially sit for whole days 
and nights playing at these games, as solemnly as if 
they were fulfilling a religious duty. Little cr no 
conversation goes on until a game is won. Every 
one is intent on the game. Now and then a number 
is called out, and angry looks and clenched teeth 
show what feelings are stirred up. Tchourtch-pella 
—that is, nuts strung torether end dipped in 
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tarthara, a preparation of raisins and flour—and 
cakes of pressed kisil (the stoned fruit of the kisil- 
tree) are served up in the intervals. One may pass 
by houses in the evening and see through the half- 
closed window blinds rows of women in their gouli- 
shiri, or vests, with their little gold embroidered 
kassakravi, or hats, on, seated at a table, down the 
centre of which are placed a number of lights, play- 
ing intently at cards and lotto. 

But the chief amusement of the Caucasian people is 
that of all countries, dressing up and showing off. 
hey look perfectly happy when they sit in full 
bloom, after an unusually good wash, either on the 
flat roofs of their huts, or on the ground in front of 
them. Perhaps still more elated are they when they 
can display their charms in a phaeton, and drive 
round the town. This they do on special occasions 
of festivity, accompanied by at least two musicians, 
one playing a bagpipe, the other striking a deep- 
toned drum. The drive ends in a visit to a duchan, 
or ian, where several hours are spent, feasting, 
drinking, singing, and dancing. Toasts are drunk 
in honour of each guest, and then, ‘‘ to my horse,” 
“to our bagpipe,” ‘‘to the fine weather,” and “to 
the empty bottle in honour of another full one.” 
There is no very great selection of the songs sung. 
They are all short, and have the only merit of being 
quaint. The following is a war-song; the tune of 
which is really pretty :— 

*¢T and my bourka (sheep’s-skin coat), 
My saddle for pillow : 
When the dawn rises, 
Remember three maidens fair.” 


Here is a love-song to an accompaniment on the 
daira (lyre) :— 
‘* The rose in the garden, 

Why do I need it? 

Sadness in the heart, 

Why do I fecl it ? 

Better than thee 

What can I ask for ? 

Sun, come thou judge between us.” 


While the singing is going on, there is much chat- 
ting amongst the women in approval of it, and one 
hears frequently the interchange of the expression, 
‘¢ Shen-tcheeri-may,’’. which means, literally trans- 
lated, ‘‘ Your illness to me,’ and is the Georgian 
way of saying ‘‘ My dear,’ as much as to express 
readiness to take the friend’s illness for the sake of 
the love borne to her. If there should be a suffi- 
cient number of guests to admire the dancers, there 
will probably be dancing, which in Georgia is very 
quiet work. (The Imeritians have a more lively 
performance.) The bagpipe plays a monotonous 
tune, to the sound of which a couple of dancers 
move round the room slowly, with raised arms, and 
on tiptoe, as if moved by machinery. Thus they 
glide round several times, the man dully gazing 
at his partner, and both of their faces bearing 
the most solemn expression. ‘This is termed the 
davlouri. The zourna, or bagpipe, now strikes up 
the likouri, which is simply a rapid repetition of the 
same movements and poses. All this time the com- 
pany keep time by striking their hands together. 

At marriage festivals there are some observances 
which are entirely Georgian, and therefore of inte- 
rest to strangers. Thus, after the conclusion of a wed- 
ding at church, it is the custom for the bridegroom and 
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his best men to ride home furiously, on the way throw- 
ing their papachas, or hats, on the ground, and picking 
them up as they gallop past. This is called the ‘‘djigit- 
offka.” At the marriage banquet, the ‘‘ touloum- 
bash,’’ or master of ceremonies, proposes a toast to 
all present, and between each toast the men invited 
sing the marriage chorus, ‘‘ M’ra vard jamiyer,” or, 
** Long life to the bride;”’ the women singing in 
reply, ‘* Madlo beli vard,” ‘‘ Many thanks to you!” 

When there is to be a wedding of two of the 
poorer classes, all in the town must know it, for the 
inevitable Georgian zourna is heard squeaking out 
its familiar notes, as, with drum accompaniment, the 
bridegroom goes in procession through the streets 
with his best men, bearing the provisions for the 
marriage feast. His escort carry the bourduke, or 
hog’s-hide, filled with wine, the beef and the lamb 
for the dinner, anda ham. The dinner is to be pre- 
pared while the marriage rites are being celebrated 
at the church. On leaving the church the bride’s 
best men hurry to her future home, and when the 
bride and bridegroom arrive, hold two naked swords 
crossed over their heads, and place a plate on the 
threshold, which the bridegroom must crush beneath 
his feet on entering. This done, the bride’s presents 
are brought and congratulations are made. 

An amusing, though annoying, acquaintance with 
the character of some of the races of the Caucasus 
may be made by those engaging servants there. In 
this way we have known what Georgians, Imeritians, 
and Lesghians are like when unimproved by religion 
or culture. We found them to have as keen a per- 
ception of the doctrine of perquisites as that attained 
to by any exquisites of the London hall, their sense 
of independence being even greater than that of an 
ordinary Britisher. For instance, you ring for the 


cook, and say, ‘‘ You’d better let us have a pea-soup 
to-day,’’ and get the reply, ‘‘ Not a bit of it; itll be 


borsch (beet-root) soup.” ‘I tell you, pea-soup, 
and roast beef with macaroni.” ‘No, sir, it’ll be 
boiled fowl and rice to-day.” There’s no use dis- 
puting with the man. LEither send him away, or let 
him cook what he likes. Should you say to a ser- 
vant, ‘‘Close that window, please,” you may receive 
in reply, ‘‘It’ll do just as well open;” or, if you 
say, ‘‘Give that gentleman a napkin,” the answer 
may be, ‘‘ What does he want a napkin for?” or 
you say, ‘‘ Let us have some jam now,” and the ser- 
vant replies, ‘‘ What’s the good of having jam 
now?” For a time this may amuse, and one may 
submit to the dinners, close the windows oneself, 
and go for the napkin and jam, rather enjoying the 
joke; but patience is a virtue that is soon played 
out, and the servant goes; but the successor is no 
better, and your temper worse. 

There are settled in the Caucasus a great many 
Jews, who are thriving, despite the ill-will shown 
them by the natives. They are, as elsewhere in the 
East, a laborious, intelligent people, far more cleanly 
in their habits and dress than the other inhabitants, 
but have a poor standard of morality. At Koutais 
there is a large Jewish population. 

In a country like the Caucasus, where so many 
emigrants from Persia and Turkish Armenia have 
found a home with thousands of mixed races and 
different faiths, it is surprising that there should be 
so rarely any serious disturbances. The insurrec- 
tions of the Swanetians and Abhassians are of no 
more danger to the Russian Government than would 
be a local riot in England. J. 8. M. 





By W. Collins, R.A, 
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THE GREAT 


HE readers of Mr. Heathcote’s reminiscences of 
‘‘Fen and Mere,” of which an abstract ap- 
peared in the “Leisure Hour” for May, will be 
interested by perusing the following narrative. 
‘Drowned ” was the colloquial word always in use 
among the Fen-folk for a flood. The expression is 
stillcommon. In some lines, written by a labouring 
man scarcely more than a year ago, called ‘‘ A Song 
of the High Water at Southery ; or, the Threatened 
Inundation of the Southery and Feltwell District, in 
November, 1875,” the following occurs :-— 


‘* We live in those flat countries for many miles around, 
And in those winter seasons are subject to a drowned.” 


The narrative is given as told by an old man now in 
his ninety-second year :— 


‘Did you tell me this was the 11th—the 11th of 
February? Ah! how well I remember that day 
eighty—no, eighty-one—years ago. That was the 
year of the great drowned, when the bank broke, 
and all Littleport Fen was flooded. 

Enghty-one years ago! I don’t suppose there are 
many people who were living then left now. But I 
remember it as well as if it only happened last week. 
I was a little fellow, between ten.and cleven years 
old then, and we lived right down in the fen, in the 
old house some of you have seen. 

It was on a Saturday the bank broke, and about 
the middle of the day; but it was some way from us, 
and it was late in the afternoon when a man on 
horseback came round to our farm, calling out, ‘ The 
bank’s broke! the bank’s broke!’ Then he went 
on to our neighbours, and everybody knew what that 
meant, and began getting the cattle together and 
moving them to a place of safety before the water 
was on them. 

All our men were at work at some distance from 
the house, but they soon came to us, driving the 
stock before them, for they had heard the roar of the 
water as it came pouring over the river bank. 

Father had gone to Cambridge, for it was the first 
year that there was a tax on pigs, and he and four of 
his neighbours had gone to appeal. They all looked 
grave enough when they came home that evening 
and found the flood upon them. And well they 
might, for three out of the five never farmed again ; 
the flood ruined them, and they had to go to work 
as labourers. Father had given one of them a ride, 
and as he stopped to put him down, he too heard 
the roar of the water, and guessed what it meant. 

As soon as he got home he and the men drove the 
stock to the high ground, but it took them so long 
to get all the sheep and cattle there, and to find 
room and fodder for them, that father did not get 
home again till Monday night. 

While they were gone there were only my mother 
and sister and myself left in the house, except a 
young servant-girl, for my elder brother had gone 
with the rest. 

Our barn was full of corn, some of it wheat in 
sacks, but most of it oats, which had been thrashed 
but not dressed, and the people who came by our way 
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told us the water was coming on fast, and the barn 
would certainly be flooded. Mother begged them to 
stop and help move the corn, but they were all hurry- 
ing to look after their own property or their relations’. 
However, we did get the wheat sacks moved into the 
house, and glad we were, for wheat was a guinea a 
bushel then—war time, you know. The oats, too, 
were worth thirty shillings a coomb, and there they 
all lay on the barn floor, and my poor mother cried 
and fretted lest they should be all spoilt. 

At last my sister, who was a fine, strong young 
woman, said she would dress them, and the servant 
and I should help her. And so we did, and my 
sister worked the ‘ gig,’ as we called it then, all that 
night. I was sent to bed before morning, but she 
and the maid kept on, and mother kept taking them 
hot coffee. They did work, and no mistake! and 
when Sunday came they still kept on, for the corn 
must be saved now or lost entirely. My sister lived 
to be over ninety, and she often talked of the time 
when she dressed her father’s oats. I don’t think 
there are many farmers’ daughters nowadays who 
could do such a thing, and she never did before or 
after that dreadful time. 

Well, she and the maid worked all that day and 
all the next night, only stopping to take refreshment, 
and my mother and I helping all we could; and 
when it was all dome we were so exhausted that, if 
father and the rest had not come home in time to 
move it all into the house, our labour would have 
been lost after all, for, just as they got the last 
out, the water began to come into the barn, and very 
glad father was to think that his oats were all safe. 

The next morning we got the corn all sent away, 
and only just in time, for the water was rising so fast 
that the roads were soon under water, and all com- 
munication with the town stopped. It was a terrible 
time, for the wind blew, and the rain came down in 
torrents, and in a few days there were 30,000 acres 
in that district under water. All the people who 
could went into the towns, but some of them were 
obliged to stay to look after their property. The 
dealers were in luck, for they used to go round to the 
farms and buy up the live-stock almost at their own 
price, people knowing if they did not sell them they 
would be either drowned or starved. We had got 
our cattle as well as our corn safely to Littleport, 
where my eldest sister’s husband found accommoda- 
tion for them, but I have heard him say he had to 
give £60 for a small stack of hay to keep them alive. 

By Wednesday morning the water was in our 
house, but we did not mind much now the stock and 
the corn were saved, and we were to go to the town 
ourselves next day. We packed everything we could 
not take with us in the upstairs rooms, and we went 
to bed early so as to be ready to move in good time 
in the morning. As we were going to bed, father 
looked out and said he feared it was going to be a 
frost. I was a child, and only thought of possible 
skating ; but when I woke next morning and looked 
out, I knew why my father had said he feared it. 
There would be no going away for us that day, fora 
sharp frost had set in, and we were frozen up. The 
ice was not firm enough to walk upon, but it would 
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be impossible to use a boat. So there we were, 
mother, father, my eldest brother, andI, shut up in 
a house quite away from any other, with the water 
seven feet deep all round us! 

My sister; where was she? do you ask. Ah! she 
must have gone into Littleport when the corn went. 
I can’t remember exactly, for eighty years is a long 
time, after all, but it seems to come back to me that 
they sent her and the maid into the town. I know 
they were quite worn out, poor things! and I know 
there were only us four left in the house when the 
frost came. 

We had to live upstairs, for the lower rooms were 
full, and day after day we kept hoping the frost 
would go and some help come to us. 

How did we live? Well, I suppose, we must have 
had a supply of bread and bacon in the house; I 
know we could not bake, for the water in the kitchen 
ran into the oven’s mouth. I remember J always 
had enough; but I have often wondered since 
whether father and mother had, for my sisters cried 
when they saw us again, and said they had feared we 
should all be starved, and I recollect mother saying, 
‘Not quite that, thank God!’ I think we had 
enough, but wheat was at famine prices then, and 
each household was only allowed to have a certain 
quantity of flour per head. 

So we stayed on, day after day, and I don’t think 
I minded it much. My eldest brother was a man 
grown, and might have got away, for he was a first- 
rate skater, but he chose to stay with us. I was 
fond of skating, too, and I used to put on my 
‘pattens,’ as we used to call them then, and skate 
about the house, indoors aud out, all day long. A 
horse-bridge, such as we used for putting across the 
dykes and ditches for the horses to go over into the 
fields, had been brought into the kitchen, and I used 
to sit down on that and put on my pattens, and then 
skate right out at the door, which always stood wide 
open. It had been left so while the men were load- 
ing the corn, and then the water came in, and it 
could not be shut, I suppose. 

Every farm then had its windmill, used for 
throwing the water off the land, and one day I skated 
into ours. I heard a fluttering noise, and then I 
saw two birds flying about. I got them into a 
corner and caught them, and then I saw they were 
partridges, which had taken refuge there from the 
cold and storm outside. So I took my brace of birds 
home in high glee, and we had one good dinner 
while we were kept prisoners. 


After a day or two the wind rose, and we had | 


very stormy weather. It snowed, I remember, and 
then it hailed and rained in torrents, and the ice 
began to break up and float in great pieces. And as 
it floated, if it came against any obstruction it packed, 
and large masses, piled one on another, would come 
bang bang against our house till we thought it must 
come down. It was true enough that ‘the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house, and it fell not.’ Indeed, 
I hear some part of it is standing now, eighty-one 
years after ! 

Sometimes wood and hay, and even household 
furniture and farm implements that had _ been 
washed away in the flood, would come down with 
the ice, and get piled up in heaps against the walls 
and the garden fence. And one night, when the 
wind roared, and the ice and lumber kept knocking 
against the walls, even I could not sleep. The house 





shook and groaned, and something hard kept thump- 
ing against the bedroom wall. Our old dog howled 
without ceasing, and it was an awful night altogether, 
and one I have never forgotten. 

My poor mother, who had kept up so bravely till 
then, quite broke down, and said we must certainly 
be washed away with the house. Father and my 
brother never went to bed at all, and as soon as 
morning broke we were all looking out, except 
mother, who sat crouching over the turf fire. 

What a look-out that was! Where the green 
fields and corn land had been, nothing was now to 
be seen but one great sheet of water, as far as the 
eye could reach; only broken here and there by a 
tree-top, a haystack, or the roof of a cattle-shed, 
with the great biocks of ice floating about, and 
lodging against any obstruction, till they looked to 
my childish eyes like icebergs. 

I can feel now how cold and dreary it all seemed, 
and how I shivered as I turned to the fire. I can 
see, too, the look on my brother’s face. He was 
never very strong, and that morning he seemed quite 
worn out. I don’t think we any of us had any 
breakfast, and even I was fairly beaten, and laid my 
head in mother’s lap and cried. 

My father kept up best, and tried to comfort us 
by saying help would soon come; and sure enough, 
about noonday, as he stood looking out again, he 
called out, ‘ They’re coming at last!’ 

We were all at the window in a minute, but could 
see nothing but some black specks a long way off, 
which might be anything. But father was right, 
and we could soon make out two boats full of men 
coming towards us. How anxiously we watched 
them, and how long it seemed before they reached 
us! They were lighters, and it was no easy matter 
to get them along, for though the water was seven 
feet deep, there were mudbanks, and stumps of 
trees, and other obstacles in the way. They had no 
oars—nobody ever saw oars in the fens in those days 
—we all used ‘spreads,’ long poles with a bit of 
cross-wood at the end. But it was hard work to 
keep these lighters going with spreads, and it seemed 
as if they would never get to us. 

They did at last, though, and what a shout there 
was, to be sure, when my father opened the window 
and we all looked out. There were our own men, 
and some others from Littleport, and very glad they 
seemed to find us all alive. They got the boats 
right up to the doorway, and then came in to take 
some rest and refreshment, for they were nearly ex- 
hausted with their hard work. My dear sister had 
sent food and beer enough for us and the men too, 
but we did not lose much time, and had soon got 
together what things we wanted to take with us. 

When we got into the boats we found out what it 
was which had alarmed us so in the night. A little 
boat, which my brother used to go wild-duck shoot- 
ing in, had been washed down with the lumps of ice, 
and as the ice packed had got hoisted up right under 
the eaves of the roof, and so had kept bumping 
against the wall of my bedroom. It was fixed quite 
fast now, and in it was the little dog whose howling 
had also disturbed us. I forgot to say that my brother 
had tried to get it to come into the house, but had 
not been able to see it, or to make out where the 
dismal sounds came from. It had been quiet since 
daybreak, and now, hearing voices, it came to the 
side of the boat and looked over at us, and with some 
difficulty my brother and one of the men got it down. 
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Well! we got off at last. I went with father and 
mother in the first lighter, and we took with us our 
clothes and more valuable goods. My brother followed 
in the next, in which they packed our bedding and 
as many other things as they could bring; but we 
had to leave the larger articles of furiture to their 
fate. We never expected to see them again, or the 
house either, for that matter, for everybody thought 
it must come down. 

I fancied our troubles would be over when we were 
once in the boats, but I soon found out my mistake. 
The lighters were so heavily laden, that they were 
only a few inches from the water, and we had to keep 
a sharp look out for anything that might be floating 
about ; besides, we had to keep right facing the wind, 
for if we had got it the least sideways to us we must 
have goneover. You must remember we were going 
right across country, over ditches and dykes, and 
the water seven feet deep over the land! 

The men did work, and no mistake, and my father 
and brother as hard as any of them. My mother 
hardly spoke, but sat like any one stunned ; I sup- 
pose she must have been quite worn out. I sat still, 
thinking that if I only got safe to land I should 
never want to go on the water again. I forget a good 
deal, but I remember that the ice was quite thick in 
places, so that we had to break it as we went along; 
and I remember, too, that we were constantly meet- 
ing and passing great heaps of things that the flood 
had washed away. Once we passed a place where 
some cottages had stood, and my father asked whe- 
ther the people had been got out, and the men said 
yes, but that the pigs were drowned. 

Although the men worked so hard we got on but 
slowly, and we found there was no chance of our 
reaching the town that night ; so we made for a farm- 
house that stood higher than the land around, and 
which had not suffered much. The people who lived 
there took us in, and were very kind, but the house 
was like an inn, it was so full of people who, like us, 
had been flooded out; and the yards, and even the 
garden, were full of horses and cattle. Of course 
they could not give us all beds, and the men slept on 
sofas and chairs, or lay upon the floors. Our men 
were put in an outhouse where they had been pick- 
ing hemp. We got off early in the morning, and there 
was not so much wind as the day before, but still it 
was hard work pulling, and it was quite afternoon 
when we got to the town, and could see the people 
running along the top of the bank to see us 
come in. 

Ah! it’s a long time to look back upon, and I for- 
get a good many things, but I shall never forget our 
landing. I could hardly keep still while they were 
getting the lighters alongside the landing-place ; we 
were not long getting on to dry ground. 

There stood my dear sisters, one with her husband 
and children, and my brothers, who had come from 
another farm of my father’s, and who had given us 
up for lost. There were crowds of people besides, 
standing about, but they let our own folks come for- 
ward to meet us. And then how they cheered us, 
and shouted out words of welcome! And how my 
sisters did hug and kiss us, and my poor mother, 
who had seemed turned to stone before, had a good 
cry when she saw her children stand waiting for us. 

My sister’s husband had done everything for us— 
seen to our cattle, and got a little house for us; but 
they would not let us leave them until we had quite 
recovered from the effects of our long captivity and 
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tedious journey. I remember how my sister cried as 
we talked it all over that evening, and she told us 
how they had feared that if we were not drowned 
we should be starved; and how, day after day, they 
had tried to get provisions to us. Once they had 
packed some in a boat, and put it on a sledge, but 
the ice broke and let them in. Another time they 
sent men in a boat with axes to break the ice as they 
went, but they only went a few boats’ length, and 
had to give up. 

I have often thought in the long years that havo 
passed since, how mercifully we were preserved by 
the good Providence of God through all that dreary 
time. 

In a few days we were in our little house, and be- 
gan to feel settled once more. Still it was a sad and 
anxious time, for the land was under water all that 
summer, and we could sow no crops. So, when 
wheat was a guinea a bushel, we had none to sell, 
but had to buy flour at seven shillings a stone for 
our own use. But we were better off than hundreds, 
and many of those we knew had lost their all. As I 
told you, three of the four neighbours who had gono 
with my father to Cambridge the day the bank 
broke, never farmed again, but had to take to day 
labour for a living. 

It was on the 11th of February, 1796, that the 
bank broke, and it was on the 21st that we left our 
old house, never expecting to see it again. But, as 
I have said, part of it is standing still, and occupied 
by a labourer’s family. We did not get back to it 
till the Easter of the following year, but as the floods 
went down, we went several times to fetch the furni- 
ture we had left to our house in the town. I re- 
member, too, that I used to go in a boat with my fa- 
ther and a man to get roots for the cattle. They 
would put on their fen boots, which came right up to 
their hips, and when they came to the turnip-field 
would get out of the boat and pull up the turnips 
from under the water, and throw them into the 
boat. 

Ihave seen other floods since then, and after I was 
grown up, and in business for myself, had my own 
farm under water once; but, somehow, I seem to re- 
member this, the ‘‘Great Drowned,” as we always 
called it, best of all. 

Yes, it all comes back to me as fresh as if it hap- 
pened yesterday, that is, most of it. I dare say I 
have forgotten a good deal, but it is more than eighty 
years ago, yousee, and that’sa long time. Ah! it’sa 
long, long time ago; I wonder if there is anybody else 
living who remembers it too!” 





TRISTAN D’ACUNHA. 


E lately received a communication from the 

Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, on board the Sabraon, 
then on his return to the scene of his labours, in 
connection with the London Missionary Society in 
Mangaia, of the Hervey Islands group, in the South 
Pacific. In it he gives the following notes about 
Tristan d’Acunha. 





On the morning of Friday, November 24th, 1876, 
a conical mountain, 8,300 feet high—not unlike the 
Peak of Teneriffe—became visible through mist and 
cloud. Flocks of sea-fowl were sporting around us. 
At 8.30 we were off the y.w. side of Tristan d’Acunha, 
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the largest of a group of three islands in the South 
Atlantic, situated in 37° 2’ 8" s. lat. and 12° 18’ 30" 
w. long. A dozen or more houses, surrounded with 
outbuildings, constitute the village. Gardens and 
orchards enclosed with stone walls, with a herd of 
cattle grazing at a short distance, give it somewhat 
the appearance of an English hamlet. 

The island is precipitous and rugged in the ex- 
treme. It is twenty-one miles in circumference, and 
is said to be visible on a clear day at a distance of 
seventy-five miles. At the back of the settlement 
rise cliffs from 1,000 to 1,500 feet high. Then comes 
level or table-land, out of which shoots the central 
mountain.* The summit is an extinct crater, now a 
large lake, in which, strangely enough, are no fish. 
Is this owing to the excessive cold, the peak being 
ever robed in snow? In the lowlands winter lasts 
only three months, but the climate seemed inhos- 
pitable. 

There is a good supply of timber in the valleys. 
The foliage of the trees principally abounding there 
is like that of the yew, the wood like that of the 
maple. Wingless partridges (called woodcocks by 
the Tristaners) and small birds are plentiful. There 
is deep water, with abundance of fish, all round the 
island. There are several landing-places for boats. 
At a little distance from the village is Falmouth 
Bay, where, although open and exposed, ships occa- 
sionally anchor. A fine cascade leaps into the bay, 
very conveniently for ships desiring to water. A 
gigantic species of seaweed (J'ucus giganteus), how- 
ever, makes landing somewhat difficult, the long, 
flat leaves floating at the top entangling the oars. 
It grows up firmly rooted in fifteen fathoms water. 

A large boat was soon filled with good things, 
launched, and, with the aid of a sail and ten men, 
was soon alongside our ship. Two or three years 
ago it was obtained from an Italian barque wrecked 
here. Our captain gladly purchased the provisions 
they brought, viz., eleven sheep (only half the size 
of English sheep), three geese, a pig, fresh and salt 
fish, and eight bushels of potatoes. They received 
in exchange flour, sugar, salt, rice, tea, coffee, and a 
few bottles of wine and brandy. Sundry bottles of 
milk, baskets of eggs, skins of the seal, albatross, 
penguin, and molly-mawk, besides curious tobacco- 
pouches made of penguin feet, were speedily ex- 
changed amongst the passengers and crew for articles 
of clothing. Money was refused, as being of no use 
in a place where there are no shops. 

The Tristaners were dressed in the fashion of 
English sailors, excepting that their shoes were of 
untanned cow-hide. The tallest of them proved to 
be a son of Peter Green, the patriarch of this singular 
little community, which has neither chief, clergy- 
man, lawyer, doctor, schoolmaster, nor merchant. 
The present population of Tristan is ninety-one. No 
death had taken place during the present year. The 
island is noted for tho longevity of its inhabitants ; 
oe father of one of our visitors died at the age of 

05. 

_ Their houses are built of the soft stone of the 
island, dovetailed together to withstand the violence 
of the winter gales. No mortar is used in their con- 
struction. The roofs are thatched with long tussock 
grass, which is said to last for thirty years, and out- 
wear the wood. 

They have ceased to grow grain, on account of 





Ww. 


* See the illustrations on page 709 of the “Leisure Hour” for 1873.— 
W. @. 
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multitudes of mice, which the wild cats and dogs 
are unable to exterminate. Our visit was at the 
commencement of spring, a very unfavourable time 
for getting supplies. They smilingly told us that if 
we would call again in March we should have plenty 
of apples, peaches, and grapes. Parsnips and straw- 
berries grow here. The greater part of the soil 
under cultivation for potatoes and fruit is round the 
north-western side. They possess 500 head of cattle 
and 700 sheep, besides pigs and poultry. The eggs of 
sea birds are a staple article of food in the breeding 
season. They are about the size of a turkey’s egg, 
only of a greenish hue and spotted. The bird itself 
is not unlike the solan goose. There is no venomous 
creature of any description on Tristan. There are 
fifteen families. For the most part, property is held 
in common, so that if a man should steal, the whole 
population would be aggrieved. In the long even- 
ings the women knit warm stockings, ete. The sup- 
plies obtained from passing vessels are equally 
divided amongst these houscholds, so that there 
may be no want, very much after the fashion of 
the Norfolk Islanders. A fortnight before our visit 
u.M.S. Wolverine called and purchased nearly every- 
thing they could spare, especially in the way of 
curiosities. 

The beautiful skins they offered for sale wero 
mostly obtained at Inaccessible Island, lying twenty 
miles to the s.w., and visible from Tristan. They 
make periodical visits to the two outlying islands of 
the group, and are often weatherbound for a number 
of days. Happily, both are well supplied with water, 
and are the homes of millions of penguins. 

The Tristaners cease from all unnecessary work 
on the Lord’s day. They read prayers in each house- 
hold morning and evening, teach their children, and 
read for their own edification. Our captain presented 
them with a box of books, which they thankfully 
accepted. I gave them, in addition to some Testa- 
ments and books, half the tracts and periodicals 
with which I had been kindly supplied by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society. To the son of Peter Green, who 
is musical, I gave a copy of Sankey’s large hymn- 
book, with music. They mentioned their lack of 
educational books for the young. If some friend 
would send them a few elementary ones (say for 
thirty children) it would be a great boon. They 
spoke gratefully of the valuable package of religious 
books which a member of the Society of Friends 
sent them through the Religious Tract Society, and 
which they received about a year ago. Many service- 
able presents for the women and children, as well as 
the men, were at the same time sent by friends in- 
terested in reading in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” about 
the island. We were struck with the absence of 
curiosity about the affairs of Europe. The Cape of 
Good Hope, St. Helena, and Tristan constitute their 
little world. We were grieved at hearing oaths from 
one of the islanders at a trifling boat accident when 
leaving. This profanity was promptly rebuked by 
one of our officers. 

Our visit to Tristan d’Acunha was pleasant to all, 
and proved an agreeable change in the monotony of 
a long voyage. 





Such is Mr. Gill’s communication. Singularly 
enough, as the visits of vessels are few and far 
between, the island had been visited only a few 
weeks before by H.M.s Wolverine, Captain Lindesay 
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Brine, n.x. Through the courtesy of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, we are favoured with a copy of the 
manuscript Report made by Captain Brine to Com- 
modore Sir William N. W. Hewett, v.c., k.c.z., 
senior officer on the West Coast of Africa, u.M.s. 
Active. Along with this we have received the printed 
correspondence relating to the island, presented to 
Parliament in February, 1876, containing ‘‘ Report 
from Commander Noel Digby, u.m.s. Sappho,’”’ who 
visited the island in the beginning of 1875, and a 
later Report from Captain G. Stanley Bosanquet, r.w., 
m.M.8. Diamond, who visited Tristan in October of 
that year. Our readers will read with interest 
some extracts from these various documents. 


REPORT OF COMMANDER NOEL DIGBY, R.N. 
Sappho, at sea, lat. 37° 24’ s., long. 9° 32’ w. 
January 8, 1875. 

In compliance with orders received from the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, I have the honour 
to make the following report on the condition of the 
islanders of Tristan d’Acunha. 

2. There are fourteen families on the island, 
eighty-five persons in all. 

3. They subsist on the produce of their farms, on 
which they rear cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry in 
considerable numbers, and cultivate potatoes and 
other vegetables; the sea abounds with fish, and 
the neighbouring islands are visited for seals. 

4. There is no lack of the necessaries of life, but 


as there is no regular communication with the rest of | 


the world, they are dependent on the casual visits of 
vessels for clothing and luxuries. Want of flour is 
their most serious inconvenience, and wheat will not 
grow. 

5. The number of vessels calling there has con- 
siderably diminished since the American war, before 
which the island was frequently visited by American 
whalers, which are now but seldom seen. 

6. Peter Green, a native of Rotterdam, who was 
wrecked on the island about forty years ago, is the 
person who appears to have the greatest influence 
among the people, who are nominally on a footing 
of equality, and I believe it is due to his superior 
intelligence, aided by the advantage he possesses in 
point of age, that order is maintained. 

7. Green considers himself under the jurisdiction 
of Cane Town, and bases his assumption on the fact 
that, some years ago, Bishop Gray, of Cape Town, 
visited them, and made them sign a document 
acknowledging themselves in his diocese. 

8. It appears desirable that there should be some 
recognised authority on the island, or that it should 
be occasionally visited by a man-of-war, as it seems 
that, during the American war, the Confederate 
cruiser Shenandoah made use of it for landing 
prisoners from her prizes, which the islanders were 
powerless to resist. 

9. Fresh provisions can always be obtained, of 
good quality, and in any quantity, and the boats are 
rarely prevented by stress of weather from com- 
municating. 


NOTE FROM IYDROGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT. 


Admiralty, March 1, 1875. 
The Tristan d’Acunha group was originally dis- 
covered by the Portuguese (and named after the 
commander of the expedition) in 1506. 
It was subsequently explored and described by 
the Dutch in 1643, and the French in 1767. 
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From 1790 to 1811 the large island appears to 
have been occupied by American sealers. They 
appeared to have subsequently abandoned it; for 
formal possession was taken in the name of the 
British Government by a small military force from 
the Cape of Good Hope, as an official notice of 30th 
March, 1817, announced the occupation. 

The object in occupying the island by a small 
detachment of artillery was the confinement of 
Napoleon Bonaparte at the time in St. Helena. At 
his death, in 1821, the detachment was withdrawn ; 
but one of the party, Corporal Glass, and two seamen 
of the St. Helena naval squadron (which latter occa- 
sionally visited the island) obtained leave to remain. 
Glass became the recognised chief, he raised a large 
family, so also the two man-of-war’s men. This and 
the immigration of a few whaling men, who married 
the daughters of the above, have brought about the 
present population. 

The group has been occasionally visited since 1821}. 
the most notable of these visits was that made by the 
Duke of Edinburgh, in her Majesty’s ship Galatea, 
in August, 1867. 


It is unnecessary to quote from the correspondence 
between the Admiralty, the Government at the Cape, 
and the Colonial Office, as to the arrangements sug- 
gested by Captain Digby. No change has as yet 
been made in the governance of the little community, 
which is well managed under unwritten laws and 
usages. Captain Bosanquet says, in his Report to 
the Colonial Office: ‘‘On becoming acquainted with 
the settlers, I was unable to see any need for estab- 
lishing rules for their future guidance.” 


EXTRACTS FROM CAPTAIN BOSANQUET’S REPORT. 


The island, imposing, but gloomy and forbidding 
when seen from a distance, is volcanic, rising pre- 
cipitously in almost all quarters from the sea in a 
continuous and magnificent chain of heights, of from 
about 2,500 to 3,000 feet, furrowed by watercourses 
and ravines, and clothed with scrub and a specimen 


of dwarf pine; within this first barrier rises the | 


great peak, said to be 7,640 feet high. On the 
north-west extreme there is a considerable tract of 
fertile undulating land, principally pasture, which 
slopes gradually to the low cliffs on the margin of 
the sea. The settlement is on the northern extreme 
of this tract, which is not the most eligible in point 
of shelter, but is convenient on account of the anchor- 
age near by. 

In the immediate vicinity of the settlement are 
several hundreds of acres of pasture land, on which 
feed numerous draught cattle, as well as sheep and 

igs. 

. The soil is rich here, but on account of the extra- 
ordinary violence of the winds at certain times it is 
almost impossible to grow anything, and many cattle 
at times have been killed by the actual force of the 
wind. Two years ago more than 100 milch cows 
were so lost during a violent north-easter. This part 
was also at one time covered with trees, as far as I 
can ascertain, of the same species as still exists on 
the heights, a sort of dwarf pine, low and twisted in 
their stems ; these were entirely destroyed some years 
ago by a species of louse or beetle which seized upon 
the trunks. 

About two miles south-west of the settlement there 
is a sloping grass plain of several thousand acres 10 
extent, which is used in common as the grazing 
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ground for all the cattle of the community, although 
the cattle themselves are the property of different 
owners. Small portions of this tract are fenced off 
for the cultivation of vegetables, and sheltered spots, 
formed by depressions in the ground, are planted 
with fruit-trees. Any quantity of the land could be 
brought under cultivation, but there is no means of 
disposing of the produce, as they did formerly, when 
numerous whalers frequented the sea around the 
island. 

The cattle amount now to about 400 head, since 
the severe loss mentioned above. There are many 
more sheep, and numerous pigs. 

The inhabitants live on their stock and other pro- 
duce of the farms. Unfortunately for them, they 
have given up the cultivation of corn, which at one 
time grew abundantly; the reason being that the 
crops were destroyed by mice, which now infest the 
island, and no efficient steps have been taken to over- 
come this plague. In consequence of this the com- 
munity are dependent for flour on ships calling. 
There is an abundance of good fish, such as rock cod, 
sea perch, cavalli, and great numbers were caught 
from the ship during our stay. 

At one time the island was frequented by seals 
and goats, but the former always migrate from the 
places where man settles, and the latter suddenly 
disappeared. Some time ago a number of goats were 
brought over from Inaccessible Island, where they 
are numerous; but these also disappeared as the 
others, and no trace of them has been discovered. 

Within a few hundred yards of the shore a floating 
belt of kelp seaweed, of considerable breadth, moored 
to the bottom, encircles the island. This is used for 
manure. Sometimes it is cut from boats, and some- 
times great quantities are thrown upon the shore by 
the storms. 

Expeditions from the island are made at times to 
Inacessible Island, for the purpose of procuring seals 
and sea elephants—the latter for the sake of the oil 
—also for goats and wild pigs. 

Commander Digby states that the emigration of 
some of the community will be necessary as the 
population increases. I cannot see the necessity for 
this, although, for the comfort of the community, it 
may be best. I inspected the land, and made close 
inquiries, and there is land enough and stock enough 
for a very much larger number of people. 

T have little doubt that the peculiar enjoyment and 
content of the original few settlers have now to a great 
extent diminished. It depended on ample space, and 
abundance, and undisturbed possession; also this 
and the neighbouring islands and sea abounded with 
seals, sea elephants, and wild goats, which were 
easily taken, and in very large numbers; and there 
was an extensive traffic for the few with the whale 
ships which then constantly communicated. With 
the increase of the inhabitants, however, their un- 
bounded freedom was curtailed, as there were more 
people who had claims to be respected; there were 
more mouths to feed, and more hands to take part in 
the seal-hunting, etc., and to share in the traffic 
ensuing therefrom. 

The wild animals just mentioned became more 
scarce, the supply of seal-skin and sea-elephant oil 
falling off, ships ceased almost entirely to visit the 
island. 

The present community are naturally averse from 
any influx of settlers, as it would increase the draw- 
back mentioned, and steadily reduce what seems to 
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me to be the only attraction to the place, viz., space, 
and plenty on sea and land, all at their own disposal, 
with few to participate, and those mostly united by 
family ties. 

There is also another and an increasing difficulty 
—that of obtaining certain necessaries, such as cloth- 
ing, blankets, flour, and groceries. These used to be 
obtained by barter from the whale ships, which also 
purchased the skins, oil, etc., and obtained supplies 
of beef and vegetables; but as the whale ships 
scarcely ever now visit the island, the people are in a 
worse position than formerly, and poorer, as they 
have no incentive to raise a larger quantity of food, 
there being no longer a demand for it. 

Their possession of a small vessel to carry the pro- 
duce and cattle to the Cape could be of no use, as 
there is no safe anchorage. 

Firewood is procured from the scrub and small 
trees which grow on the heights. 

Peter Green informed me that there is land as 
extensive and equally good on the south side of the 
island, and much the same sort of anchorage, but the 
wind commonly prevailing, which is westerly, blows 
on to the shore. 

It is possible to get round to it on foot, but it is 
difficult, and cattle could not be transferred there by 
land without a track being made. 

Education is doubtless at a low ebb. Some few 
children are taught by Peter Green and his wife, and 
some others by Mrs. Frances Cotton. Most of the 
people can read, but many cannot write. There is a 
fair supply of Bibles, and some school-books, but an 
additional supply of both is needed, as well as of 
slates, etc. 

The community could not find a salary for a school- 
master, but they would be ready to supply him with 
food. A clergyman or Scripture reader (the Reverend 
William F. Taylor) resided in the island when it was 
under the See of Cape Town, from 1850 to 1856. 
When he left, he induced more than half the inhabi- 
tants (forty-five in number) to leave with him for the 
Cape. 

I understand that he was paid by some society or 
individual in England, but the community supplied 
him with food. 

Several of the present islanders have been away at 
times whaling, or on visits to the Cape Colony or St. 
Helena; one or two of the women also have been in 
service at the former place, but, finding the wages 
not sufficiently remunerative, returned to the island. 

As I have previously stated, there is no means of 
establishing a communication by private vessels, as 
they have almost entirely ceased to touch there; even 
when these visits were frequent, they were made al- 
most entirely by outward-bound ships, whether whalers 
or others; the former were generally en route for New 
Zealand, but none touched at the Cape. The only 
dependable communication must be by men-of-war, 
as mentioned by me in the suggestions for the future 
rules and laws. 

The chaplain of this ship, the Rev. John Pitman, 
baptized twenty-five children, one of which was born 
the night after our arrival. The remaining unmarried 
daughter of Peter Green, and the only young lady of 
sufficient age at this time, was married to one of the 
community by him also. I had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the ceremony with several other officers of 
this ship, and afterwards we were entertained at a 
repast by our host, the bride’s father, in a most 


sumptuous manner. 
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All the community took part at the feast, and we 
were all astonished, not only at the lavish abundance, 
but at the excellence of the cuisine. 

The arrival of a ship is the signal for a holiday, as 
in this instance, and I was much struck by the clean- 
liness and neat appearance of all; but the most 
pleasing feature was the quiet and unaffectedly good 
manners of the community, perhaps more particularly 
amongst the women and younger ones. 

I assembled the elders of the community to confer 
with, and informed them of the object of my visit 
and the views of her Majesty’s Government. 

They did not apparently see the necessity for any 
rules of government, but they desired that there 
should be some constituted authority in order to pre- 
vent the occurrence of such an infliction as occurred 
during the late American war, when the Shenandoah 
landed some forty prisoners without providing for 
them, and when the captain of the ship was remon- 
strated with, and told that the island was under the 
jurisdiction of Cape Town, he desired them to show 
him some document to prove it. 





There is naturally a good deal of repetition in the 
several Reports, but that of Captain Lindesay Brine, 
of the Wolverine, contains a few points not referred 
to in the very interesting Report of Captain Bosan- 
quet. The Wolverine arrived on October 28, 1876, 
But the weather prevented landing till the 30th. 


EXTRACT FROM CAPTAIN BRINE’S REPORT. 


Early on Monday of the 30th the weather sud- 
denly moderated, and the wind veered round to 
south, so that the roadstead off the settlement became 
perfectly sheltered. Ithen steamed to the anchorage, 
and on our arrival Peter Green, with several of the 
islanders, came on board. He informed me that no 
change of importance had happened since the visit 
of Captain Bosanquet with u.m.s. Diamond, in the 
ohiadiiieg October, except that the community had 
been increased by the births of six children. 

As soon as arrangements had been made for sup- 
plying the ship’s company with fresh beef and 
vegetables, I landed with Peter Green, accompanied 
by the chaplain and medical officers, and visited the 
village and pasturage lands. 

The surface land which has been cleared by the 
settlers is chiefly composed of disintegrated volcanic 
ash or scoriz, which, before it was brought into 
cultivation, was covered with thick brushwood and 
patches of tussock grass. Wherever it is cleared 
a luxuriant grass of an English character immediately 
springs up, which kills the indigenous grasses and 
weeds, and affords excellent pasturage. 

I found, upon inquiring among the men and women 
at the village, that there were no complaints and no 
quarrels, that sll were on good terms with each other, 
and that there was no recollection of any crimes or 
misdemeanours having been committed. 

All land is at first held as common, but whenever 
a man wishes to cultivate a portion he clears and 
encloses it, and such enclosed land is considered to 
belong to him and to his children so long as it is kept 
under cultivation; but whenever he ceases to culti- 
,vate it it is thrown open and becomes common 
pasturage land. 

It is arranged that all provisions or produce of any 
kind supplied to a ship for the general use of the 
crew and passengers are to be deemed the property 
of the community ; and the proceeds of the sale, in 
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clothing, stores, or money, are taken to Peter Green’s 
house, and there equally divided among the families. 

To prevent this system acting unfairly, each family 
takes its turn in providing the supplies demanded. 
Thus the cattle and vegetables sent to this ship 
formed part of the stock of Jeremiah Green. The 
next ship will be supplied from the stock of Cornelius 
Cotton, and so on. 

But to allow for some measure of individual profit, it 
is agreed that private sales may take place, provided 
that these do not affect the quantities required by the 
masters of vessels for the ships’ use. Sheep, pota- 
toes, seal-skins, penguin and wild-cat-skins, and 
articles of like nature, can be sold by their owners, 
and the money or stores received in exchange aro 
retained by them for their own use. 

Any eases of dispute are usually referred for the 
decision of Peter Green, but practically the com- 
munity act asa simple republic, and are bound by 
the customs enforced by common consent. 

It is evident that the prosperity of the community 
chiefly depends upon the number of vessels that visit 
the island; and I was informed by Peter Green and 
others that latterly not less than an annual average of 
twenty ships have called off the settlement for pro- 
visions or water. The greater number were of 
British nationality, and were proceeding to China 
or Australia. 

The visits of the American whalers are becoming 
less frequent, and now only one or two call in during 
the year; but there is an annual sealing schooner 
from the Cape of Good Hope, upon which the people 
rely for maintaining their communications. 

The wealth of the community does not, however, 
increase so much as might be expected, owing to the 
great losses among the calves and lambs from ex- 
posure to high winds and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. Some of their vegetables are also attacked 
by a white fly, which was introduced in some parcels 
of English turnip seed, and some English sheep 
purchased to improve the stock have brought with 
them the scab disease. But the greatest introduced 
pest are the mice, which destroy the growing wheat. 

The existence of the small British community at 
Tristan d’Acunha has been of considerable import- 
ance to vessels in distress through want of provisions 
or from maritime disaster. In 1856 the English 
ship Joseph Somes caught fire by accident, and was 
burnt near the anchorage. Her passengers and 
crew, numbering fifty-three persons, were landed, 
and received food and shelter until they were taken 
away to the Cape by a whaling vessel. When the 
Beacon Light was burnt at sea, her crew arrived at 
the island in boats and were similarly treated, as 
also at other periods were the crews of the Sir Ralph 
and of a founuered Hanoverian ship. 

During the American Civil War the Shenandoah 
landed thirty of her prisoners. These men were 
supported until taken away by the United States 
gun-vessel Iroquois, which arrived a few days after 
the departure of the Shenandoah. 

Peter Green told me that the number of distressed 
people landed during his residence on the island 
amounted to about two hundred. All wrecked crews 
are billeted upon each house, and are maintained at 
the public expense until some vessel conveys them 
away. 

The actual social condition of the community seems 
to be so satisfactory that it is very questionable 
whether any change made by authority would benefit 
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them. There was a rumour prevalent among the 
men that magistrates were going to be sent to rule 
over them, with powers of fine and imprisonment, 
and this created a feeling of uneasiness. It is 
certain, with their present republican customs and 
habits of freedom, that the introduction of any system 
of positive authority would cause dissatisfaction. 


MEDICAL REPORT BY STAFF-SURGEON WALTER REID, M.D. 


A population numbering ninety-one, and living 
under the healthiest conditions, can afford but little 
material for such a report. The people boast that 
they have no diseases, and that the only cause of 
death amongst them is old age. It may be interest- 
ing, however, to notice the conditions under which 
they live and the circumstances by which they are 
surrounded, since to these must be attributed this 
happy immunity from disease. 

The island is of volcanic formation, and rises 
abruptly from the sea toa height of 8,300 feet. The 
settlement is situated upon a sloping, somewhat 
undulating plain, which girds the n.w. base of the 
mountain. ‘The soil which constitutes this plain is 
very fertile, and is formed by volcanic débris, washed 
down by the rain and melting snow from above. 
The supply of water from the same source is pure 
and plentiful. The climate is temperate, and free 
from any extremes of heat or cold. The thermo- 
meter stands at about 68° in summer, 58° in winter, 
and has never been known to fall below 40°. 

The community is made up of three distinct races, 
of which the different types are well marked: the 
Saxon, by immigration from England, the United 
States, and Holland; the African, from St. Helena 
and the Cape; and the Hindoo, from St. Helena, 
descendants of the race imported into that island 
while it was in possession of the East India Com- 
pany. Their occupation is almost purely pastoral; 
the men look after their flocks and herds of sheep, 
cattle, and swine ; they till the ground for the potato 
and other vegetables, and occasionally go fishing. 
The women look after their; household affairs only ; 
and the children, especially the boys, scamper about 
the island. Their food consists of beef, mutton, 
pork, and occasionally fish; also fowls, eggs, and 
other dairy produce. For vegetables they have 


potatoes, cabbages, lettuces, etc. Of all these articles | 


of food there seems to be an abundance. The soil 


is admirably adapted for wheat, but the crop is | 


always destroyed by the mice, so that they have to 
depend for their supplies of flour upon ships calling 
at the island. 

Their houses are isolated from each other, and are 
solid and substantial, being built of large angular 
blocks of voleanic rock. Inside, we found the walls 
rather damp, owing to the porous nature of this 
stone. The rooms are very clean, but almost desti- 
tute of everything in the way of neatness and luxury, 
which gives them a cold and comfortless appearance. 

The inhabitants are a sober and contented people, 
and, so far as I could ascertain, there isno one who 
indulges in alcoholic stimulants as a habit, though 
the majority of the men are not averse to an occa- 
sional treat in that way, but not to any decided 
excess. 

Such being the main conditions of the mode of life 
of these people, it is not surprising that there should 
be an almost absolute immunity from disease or from 
any weakly physical state due to climate, soil, food, 
etc., or to insanitary habits. They have, generally 
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speaking, a happy and contented look and well- 
nourished appearance; the men are vigorous and 
athletic, the women rather inclined to corpulency, 
and the children have a particularly healthy appear- 
ance. 

Of upwards of 200 children born on the island, 
only five have died in infancy or from the accidents 
of childbirth. Of the older inhabitants, one died at 
102, another at 83, and Corporal Glass, the original 
settler, died at 67, of cancer, which was no doubt 
hereditary. 

It does appear, however, that these islanders are 
peculiarly lable, or rather, susceptible, to epidemic 
influences introduced amongst them by ships calling 
at the island. They have accordingly suffered at 
different times from measles, whooping-cough, and 
influenza, or some form of epidemic catarrh. These 
have always been traced to ships calling and com- 
municating, the epidemics spreading rapidly amongst 
the people, young and old. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that a visitation 
of smallpox, or of any of the more severe epidemic 
disorders, would lead not only to considerable loss 
of life, but also to a general deterioration of the 
health of the community, so often observed to follow 
upon the wake of these epidemics. 

Accordingly, I made inquiries as regards vaccina- 
tion, and found that the operation had not been per- 
formed on the island for more than twenty years, 
when all the people were vaccinated by Mr. Taylor, 
the missionary. Having with me a good supply of 
lymph, I proposed to vaccinate all who had not 
undergone the operation. The proposal was gladly 
accepted, and thirty-nine young people were vacci- 
nated by myself and Surgeon Marsh, of this ship. 

I would suggest that in future the medical officers 
on board her Majesty’s ships about to visit Tristan 
@’Acunha should take with them a supply of lymph 
for this service. 





COMMON LEGAL EXPRESSIONS. 


N a recent article in this journal under the above 
title a few inaccuracies exist which it is as well to 
note and correct. We are indebted for the following 
to a correspondent, whose official position and tech- 
nical knowledge give value to his notes. 


The ‘depositions ” against prisoners taken before 
a magistrate are never referred to the grand jury, 
as therein stated, except in the very rare case of a 
witness being dead, or so ill that he cannot come to 
the Assizes. Witnesses are personally examined 
vivé voce on oath before the ‘grand inquest,’ who 
do not ‘give their opinion in writing on each 
set of depositions,” but come into Court with the 
indictments and present them to the Clerk of 
Assize. ‘‘The grand jury must consist of not less 
than twenty-four,” ete. The grand jury must con- 
sist of not fewer than thirteen and not more than 
twenty-thres, and twelve must be unanimous in finding 
a ‘true bill” or ‘no true bill.” When twenty- 
three are impanelled it is said to be a “full grand 
jury;” the number is usually about eighteen or 
twenty. . 

The prisoner referred to as being tried at Bristol, 
where “ no true bill” was presented against him, did 
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not receive a ‘‘ royal pardon,” the judge declared it 
to be a mis-trial, and he was discharged. 

The judges on circuit sit alternately in the Crown 
and Civil Court; one, therefore, tries causes and 
prisoners as often as the other, and it is incorrect to 
say that the senior judge generally presides in the 
Civil Court. 

The appeal from the Arches Court is not an appeal 
‘‘to the Crown as head of the Church,’”’ but ‘to the 
Queen in Council,” and she orders such appeal to be 
heard ‘before the Judicial Committee of Our Most 
Honourable Privy Council.” 

All forms of actions, trover, assumpsit, etc., are 
abolished by the ‘‘Common Law Procedure Acts, 
1852-4.” The judge does not “ direct a verdict for 
plaintiff or defendant.” The jury find the verdict 
and the judge directs how it shall be entered on the 
Record, or distributed over the ‘sswes, 7.e., which 
issue is by the verdict of the jury found for plaintiff 
and which for defendant. 

The writ of capias ad satisfaciendum was abolished 
by the ‘“‘ Judgment Debtors Act’”’ passed in 1869, 
and the body of a debtor cannot be arrested by a 
ca. sa., though it may be by a “‘judge’s order.” 

The cost of a special jury is £12 12s., 7.¢., one 
guinea to each juror. Where there are not sufficient 
special jurors answering to their names, a fales is 
prayed, and the full number made up from the com- 
mon, or petty jury panel. These talesmen, as they are 
called, receive half-a-guinea each for their services. 

The power of attaching money in the hands ofa 
third party belonging to a judgment debtor is not 
‘* peculiar to those who have a right to the custom of 
London,” but, by the ‘‘Common Law Procedure Act, 
1852,” is extended over the whole of England. 

‘*¢Demurrer’ is the name given to that plea by 
which a defendant alleges,” ete. A demurrer is not 
a plea at all, and may be either used by plaintiff or 
defendant; a demurrer assumes all the facts on the 
other side to be true, but says (in the case of plaintiff 
demurring) that the defendant has not answered the 
plaintiff's case; and (in the case of a defendant 
demurring) that the plaintiff has not made out a case 
against him. P. 


Maricties. 





RussIA AND ENGLAND.--It is not easy to get impartial and 
accurate statements amidst the prevailing turmoil of party-spirit 
or personal —* No one will impute to Lord Radstock 
any political object, and the devotedness with which he has 
laboured for the spread of the gospel in Russia entitles his 
report of the state of feeling in that empire to a candid con- 
sideration. ‘‘There appears,” says Lord Radstock, writing 
from St. Petersburg, ‘‘to be in the minds of some an idea that 
the Russians are making the state of things in Turkey only a 
pretext for national aggrandisement. Having now for four suc- 
cessive years spent several months in Russia and lived almost 
exclusively with Russians, I can say I never met one person who 
desired to extend the limits of the Russian empire. The 
thoughtful — them know that they have much to do in the 
ecdemt of their own country, and shrink from the thought 
of adding fresh elements of complication to an empire already 
so large. The present war with Turkey is the result of a 
national feeling of sympathy for the oppressed, intensified by a 
reverence for the name of Christian, which is, I fear, incompre- 
hensible to many in England. When theatrocities inflicted on 
the Christians in Bulgaria were known, ladies of all classes 
went from house to house to collect money for thé help of the 
sufferers, and it was the poorest, who do not know what the 
word ‘politics’ means, that gave the most largely, in propor- 
tion to their ability. They have a real sympathy for sutfering, 
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and especially for those who only suffer because they bear the 
name of Christian, and their sympathy is happily not quenched 
by reflections as to ‘ material interests ’ or the possibility of per- 
sonal loss. There never was a time when peace would have 
been in ‘the material interest’ point of view more acceptable ; 
but sympathy for the oppressed has overbalanced every con- 
sideration of prudence, and led to a declaration of war at a time 
when the Emperor and many around him believed that peace 
was most desirable for the prosperity of Russia. Now that war 
is declared, the strength of the national feeling is evidenced by 
the large contributions from all parts of the country, and also 
by the fact that about five hundred ladies have volunteered to 
act as nurses (many of them ladies of rank), and are being 
trained and despatched to the seat of war. In St? Petersburg, 
which is supposed to be less warlike than the provinces, you can 
hardly go into a house where the ladies are not working, and 
many working hard, to supply all that is requisite for the 
wounded. It may be said that this war arose out of a state of 
feeling excited by the Russian agents in Bulgaria and Servia, 
It may be true there were such agents, but if so they were 
agents not of the Government but of a Panslavist Propaganda, 
whose views and aims are wholly opposed to and incompatible 
with the ideas of the present Government, and certainly it was 
not they who outraged and murdered the thousands of helpless 
victims, whose sufferings provoked the outburst of national 
feeling. Others in England imagine that because the territory 
of the Russian empire has increased most remarkably during 
the last century, therefore there is a deliberate intention of con- 
tinued annexation, but it must be remembered that we our- 
selves, in India, surrounded by lawless races, have been com- 
pelled during a like ae of time to annex a far larger 
population simply for the tranquillity of our own territory. I 
am thoroughly convinced, if there was found a means of really 
securing the improvement of the Christians in Turkey, peace 
would be hailed with joy by ninety-nine out of a hundred of the 
population and by the Government, even if there were not one 
foot added to Russian territory. England and Russia combined 
would exercise a most beneficial influence on Eastern nationali- 
ties, whereas divergence of action may lead to complications 
and troubles of which none can foresee the end.” 


Bank Notes.—Bank of England notes are made from pure 
white linen cuttings only, never from rags that have been 
worn. They have been manufactured for nearly two hun- 
dred years at the same spot—Laverstoke, in Hampshire—and 
by the same family, the Portals, who are descended from some 
French Protestant refugees. So carefully is the paper prepared 
that even the number of ~~ into the pulp made by each work- 
man is registered on a dial by machinery, and the sheets are 
carefully counted and booked to each person through whose 
hands they pass. The printing is done by a most curious pro- 
cess in Mr. Coe’s department within the Bank building. There 
is an elaborate arrangement for securing that no note shall be 
exactly like any other in existence ; consequently there never 
was a duplicate of a Bank of England note except by forgery. 
It has been stated that the stock of paid notes for seven years is 
about 94,000,000 in number, and they fill 18,000 boxes, which, 
if placed side by side, would reach three miles. The notes, 
placed in a pile, would be eight miles high ; or, if joined end to 
end, would form a ribbon 15,000 miles long. Their superficial 
extent is more than that of Hyde Park, their original value was 
over £3,000,000,000, and their weight over 112 tons.—City 
Press. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION. —What I saw of that meeting (at 
Newcastle) certainly convinced me of the justice, in the main, 
of Carlyle’s sarcasms on that kind of celebration. I have no 
doubt of the opportunity afforded for the promotion of science 
in various ways: but the occasion is really so sadly spoiled (or 
was in those days) by the obtrusions of coxcombs, the conceit 
of third-rate men with their specialities, the tiresome talk of 
one-idead men, who scruple no means of swelling out what 
they call the evidence of their doctrines, and the disagree 
footing of the ladies, that I internally vowed that I would never 
again go in the way of one of those anniversaries. I heard two 
or three valuable addresses ; but, on the whole, the humbugs 
and small men carried all before them.—Harriet Martineaw's 
Autobiography. 

Home Hosprirats.—A movement is on foot to provide private 
hospital accommodation for those who are able to pay, and who 
might obtain better attendance and nursing than can often be 
procured in their own houses. In some of the large hospitals 
there are rooms where patients can be received on payment, 
but the hospitals now projected would be district institutions, 
separate from those intended for paupers with gratuitous medical 
attendance. 
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